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IR. 
OUR Pamphlet againſt the Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale, 
without approving of its conſtituent parts, I 
have peruſed with pleaſure. It is an effort of 
genius, although angry and perturbed; genius, 
however, whether falſely or juſtly directed, 
like the pleadings of a Thurlow or an Erſ- 
kine, has always commanded my eſteem. 
Thus far I ſpeak without a compliment. 
I with I could proceed in the ſame ſtyle; but 
I really am of opinion, and common juſtice in- 


duces me to avow it, that the whole of your 


argument, as far as it reſpects his Grace of 
Bedford, (for the Earl of Lauderdale is but 
ſlightly glanced at,) is founded in error. No 

A2 | juſt 
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juſt parallel, permit me to remark, in a pen- 
ſioned point of view, can be made between 
you. His Grace is not penſioned; you confeſſed- 
ly are. What his anceſtor was, 1s totally ir- 
relevant to the purpoſe. The living and the 
dead are diſtinct and divided objects. They 
cannot, they ought not to be united. Be- 
fides, Sir, de mortuis nil nili bonum, is an old, 
and generally a juſt, adage. It is founded in 
charity, it is ſanctioned by good manners, it is 
made almoſt impenetrable and impreſcriptable 
by the applauding voice of time. 

But although a parallel, ſuch as you have 
attempted, cannot be allowed between his 
Grace of Bedford and yourſelf, yet ſuch a 
thing, I think, (and I ſhall try the experiment 
by and by,) might take place between you and 
me. In the mean time, as I am not over fond 
of egotiſm, I will take other ground. I will 
fubſtitue an originally poor but literary Prieſt, 
(whom 1 know you deſpiſe while he be ſuch, 
let his abilities be ever fo great) and bring him 
into contraſt with yourſelf, I will pit him, 
I fay, both as prieſt and author, (but undig- 
nified by birth, and unpatronized at firſt, per- 
haps, in the church, ) againſt you, and look 
only to the progreſs of your career. You, 

Sir, 


E 


Sir, was originally a ſenator of the Britiſh 


Parliament, without being a Member of the 
Houſe of Lords; he an humble prieſt, with- 
out a ſeat among the Bench of Biſhops. 
You were therefore neither of you more than 
unpenſioned commoners, (let a Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter in futuro ſtand for my inſtance,) nor, 
although you might be ſtyled profeſſional 
men in your reſpective places, were you any 
thing more than individuals among the whole ? 
Suppoſe then, when you obtain a penfion, my 
poor prieſt is conducted to the emoluments 
of a biſhoprick, for ſome ſervices which are 
mutually implied. Suppoſe further, Sir, that 
he and you had quarrelled about the maximum 
of reſpective merits and compenſation, and 
the diſpute was brought forward to public 
view, This, under my admitted, (for the 
fake of argument) but far different mode of 
penfion, might animate each to prove, as 
much as poſſible, his own deſerts. Upon 
what then, you might aſk him, or he you, 
(for ſelf-love and ſelf-praiſe and ſelf-aſſump- 
tion of merit and abilities are alike congenial 
to all who have profited by them,) upon what 
are his ſucceſſes founded? And here, as you 
have more emblazoned your ſervices an the 
ſplendour 
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ſplendour of declamation than in point of fact, 
ſo, until you be more explicit, circumſtantial, 
and preciſe in the argument, I will weigh only 
againſt given weight; premiſing only (excuſe 
the tautology of the word only) that any cler- 
gyman, in my poor judgment, may be as uſe- 
ful to his fellow creatures in his way, al- 
though unſtalled and unpenſioned, as a Biſhop 
Horſley, or even a Cidevant ſenator Burke 
himſelf. | 5 
What then has he to boaſt of in ſubſtan- 
tiation of what he poſſeſſes in an eccleſiaſtical 
douceur to put him upon a footing with your- 
ſelf? I anſwer, with you, merit. Formerly, 
in this land of genius and variegated literature, 
I might, I certainly ſhould have bluſhed at 
ſuch an anſwer : but your example ſanctifies, 
as far as mere example can, ſuch a reply. 
Upon this then let iſſue be joined. 
You, Sir, have been in parliament, he in 
the church. I may fairly ſuppoſe your mo- 
tives were in a ſtate of reciprocity ;that is to 
fay, while you each thought yourſelves qua- 
lified to do good to ſome part of your fellow 
creatures, although it were only to the dignifi- 
ed and opulent, (od: profanum vulgus et arceo) 


you did not mean to forget yourſelves, The 
otium 


1 

otrum cum dignitate, whether it were to flutter 
before your eyes reſpectively in lawn ſleeves 
and church land, or in the appendages of a 
oh Right Honourable Edmund,” and a com- 
fortable penſion, did not eſcape your notice. 
Leaving it to you to admit or reject this ſtate» 
ment, I confeſs, to the eternal ſhame or credit 
of all prieſts, of which order (unworthily per- 
haps) I am one, (for Voltaire has indiſcrimi- 
nately deſcribed them as impervious to any 
perſonal confeſſions of frailty or crime,) I 
ſhould plead guilty to my own indictment. 
Nov then, what follows? You plead your 
own merits ; ſo may he. In what do they dif- 
fer, but in difference of ſtation and object? 
You, I repeat, was a ſingle ſenator, he an hum- 
ble churchman; you attended the Commons- 
houſe at ſtated periods, ſo did he the church. 
You compoſed writings under the happy and 
ſelf-elevating idea of being uſeful, when ſome- 
thing apparently great, or dazzling, or neceſ- 
ſary in an inſtructive point of view, was at 
ſtake; ſo did he. Here then a parallel might 
have held, you being both new men, and both 

elected recently from among the maſs of the 

people, But as to his Grace of Bedford, if 
long 


SE 


long tenure conſtitute, as I believe it does, 
preſcription both in law and fact, neither his 
nobility or poſſeſſions can come in contraſt 
with what you have ſo recently obtained. 

But be this as it may; I come now to more 
important matter. I come now to prove un- 
equivocally, that you have taken ground againſt 
the Duke of Bedford, which you ought not 
to have taken; or, in other words, that his 
Grace's anceſtors, ſo far as he be concerned, 
have nothing properly relevant to be placed in 
contraſt with your penſion, 

And here I muſt again repeat, his Grace 
of Bedford is not a penſioner, and you moſt cer- 
tatnly are: indeed you avow it yourſelf, Now 
whether any or all of his anceſtors, as I before 
obſerved, were, is not in the leaſt to the pur- 
poſe. It cannot come into the enquiry; it 
cannot be attached to him, Your anceſtors 
alſo are equally acquitted ; for a penſion 1s, exe 
cuſe a Galliciſm for once, among the number 
of things to be rated as“ one and indiviſible“ 

in its object. It is for perſonal ſervices, not 

for ſuch as are derivative; and its ſurplus, 
whether it afterwards go to a ſon or a daugh- 
ter, to a fool or a wiſe man, in part or in whole, 
n 


LS. 

in a lineal or tranſverſe line, is to be regarded 
in no other light than any other heritable or 
bequeſted property. The reſidium, in ſhort, 
is in the penſioners will. But, in your point 
of view, all the Lords of Parliament, the Mi- 
miftry themſelves, and moſt. of the Engliſh gentry, 
if their forefathers were ever penſioned, may 
now be ſtyled penſioners. It is either a matter 
of fact, and you have as great a right to drag 
them forth into that point of view as the 
Duke of Bedford, or you muſt have been miſ- 


taken in your mode of argument. For which 
bf them, going back to the founders of their 


reſpective families, if they have been at all en- 
gaged in the public ſervice, but have derived 
lome kind of grant (and penſions and grants 
are ſynonimous terms) from the crown? I al- 
low indeed, as well as you, the crown to be 
the fountain of remuneration and honour: but 
only fo far as it is pleaſed ſpecifically to ex- 
preſs : I allow that the crown, like any weal- 
thy individual making a will, may penſion 
as many lives, by tranſmiſſion or immediate en- 
joyment, as it pleaſes. Thus, if I had fifty 
children, they might all be penſioned in the 
ratio of primogeniture, or otherwiſe, But, if 
no entail be made, if no ſuch ſpecification 

=. take 
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take place, then, as with the ſervices it means 
to reward, it is truly aud ftriftly perſonal, And, 
if a man, inſtead of three thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred, have fifty thouſand a year to his proper 
uſe, and, in the lawyer's phraſe, for and during 
only the term of his natural life, his immedi- 
ate deſcendants may become beggars. For, if 
the founder game or ſultanate (or even hoard, 
hating his legitimate offspring, and ſuch things 
have been) it is all in his good pleaſure how to 
act, and whether to give or withhold. I do 
not indeed remember any dictation in reſpect 
to what thus, as well as the cauſe of penſion, 
becomes entirely perſonal, nor do J really think 
that it ought. The profits of the brain are as 
fair, (and that 1s your avowed ſtyle of excel- 
lence) if fairly obtained, as any other kind of 
ſpeculation ; and the man of literature, even 
of ſtate-literature, differs from the merchant 
only in name and in a diverſity of manufac- 
ture. 5 
But, Sir, if your doctrine be true and the 
application of it be juſt, even penſions might , 
ſoon be written down. I indeed have no 
ſuch intention; yet, if I be not greatly de- 
ceived, I can eaſily demonſtrate how it might, 


in part, be atchieved. Take but the courſe 
which 


Cu ) 


which you have, unjuſtly indeed in every point 
of view, taken with his Grace's anceſtors of 
Bedford, and few delicate, few parental per- 
ſons of high-bred tranſmiſſive honour (far 
above all penſions) would chuſe to accept 
them. Even the deſire of providing for an 
infant family, (laudable indeed in all men) 
would loſe its ſtimulus ; for although they 
might not feel for themſelves on their own 
ground of integrity or deſert, yet the idea, to 
uſe nearly your own expreſſion, of“ unplumb- 
ing the dead for bullets to aſſaſſinate the liv- 
ing,” (page 5) not merely of one ſepulchre, but 
from century to century, from age to ages, in 
contraſt witiz any new penſioner of the day: 
the certainty, or at leaſt probability, that no 
blood, or genius, or goodneſs, or talents flow 
in the ſame uninterrupted channel : the fear 
that one black ſheep, bis ſein turned by nature 
or by the ſophiſtry and arts of any hiſtorian, 


new or old, might be ſelected from a numer- 


ous and noble breed theſe, if expected to be 
a perpetual tax upon penſions, would ſoon 
make penſions only dear to the meaneſt, the 


moſt ſelfiſh, if not the leaſt virtuous among 


the ſons of men. 
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But, in ſaying this, do I mean it ſhould 
be applicable to the noble houſe of Bedford? 
By no means, I know of no degeneracy 
among them. They want not my feeble pen. 
If they had—I would not have anſwered you 
for them in the firſt inſtance, but, I would 
roundly have aſſerted of myſelf, as a being of 
one common race, that if my father, or any, 
or all of my anceſtry were public defaulters 
(although I rejoice that no ſuch thing obtains) 
it ought not, it could not, Juſtly, be imputed 

to me, 

With reſpect, Sir, to the juſtice of your 
penſion, or whether it be more or leſs than 
you deſerve, I have little, at preſent, to ob- 
ſerve. I can neither enlarge nor leſſen it: 1 
wiſh not to do either ; 3 nor have I made poli- 
ticks ſo particular a branch of my ſtudies, as 
to appreciate or depreciate your political 
worth. It appears, however to me, as well 
as to the Duke of Bedford, if I may be allow- 
ed to think with his Grace (abſtractedly con- 
ſidered from Mr. Burke as the poſſeſſor) as of 
no common magnitude. This opinion alſo I 
ſhould not have diſcloſed (for I am not per- 
ſonally your, or any man's enemy) but that 


you ſeem to grudge what you are pleaſed to 
call 


6 
call * the enormous penſion of his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford. 

„The Duke of Bedford,” fay you, © is 
the Leviathan among all the creatures of the 
crown.“ —1 do not love to ſeparate a text 
from a context, but you will pardon me if, 
for the ſake of information, I here preſume to 
aſk what you mean by this phraſe. ** Creatures 
of the crown! A Leviathan among them?“ — 
What are they? Are all penſioned men of this 
deſcription—and, if ſo, in what light are they 
to be conſidered ? Are they free men or vaſ- 
ſals? Have they a will of their own, or do 
they blindly and implicitly follow the dictates 
and decrees of the crown Alf this be the de- 
finition of the term “ creatures, I am ſure 
(and you too may ſafely confeſs) his Grace is 
no Leviathan among them : if this be the 
criterion of a penſionary, his Grace himſelf, I 
truſt, will pardon me for not allowing him 
even the rank of a perrywinkle among ſo 
compliant, ſo truly a court-finiſhed tribe of 
aquatics as you have been pleaſed to delineate. 
* He tumbles about (page 37) his un- 
wieldy bulk, and frolicks in the ocean of roy- 
al bounty.” Here again I muſt beg leave to 
digreſs, The Duke of Bedford, if he is not a 


creatur 
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creature of the crown (and I am ſure he is 
not according to your definition) can make no 
frolicks ſuch as you deſcribe. Huge as he is, 
and while he lies floating many a rood, (I do 
not indeed underſtand perfectly the metaphor as 
applied) yet, if he be Kill a creature, it is one 
of his own independent claſs and form. His 
frolicks (and young, and unſoured, and un- 
tainted by hypocriſy as, I truſt, he is, he may 
have frolicks) are neyertheleſs his own, He 
pays for them himſelf, He waits for no ar- 
rears of penſion, from the ciyil, or any other 
liſt, but diſcharges them as ſoon as they be 
incurred. But, to ſpare further labour upon 
this part of the argument, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, abſtracted from a falſe notion of ſelf de- 
fence, that thoſe things were to you perfectly 
indifferent. Vou cared not for his frolicks, 
you cared not for his eſtates, you cared not 
whether he was a Leviathan, of what you are 
pleaſed to term royal bounty, or a mere perry- 
winkle in the fathomleſs deep. I am juſtified 
in this idea even by yourſelf. * Had he,” 
(lay you, page 39) © permitted me to remain 
in quiet, I ſhould have faid 'tis his eſtate ; 
that's enough. It is his by law, what have I 
to do with it or its hiſtory ? He would natu- 
rally 


. 615) 
rally have ſaid on his fide” (this is indeed the 
retort courteous by anticipation) “tis this 
man's fortune. He is as good now, as my 
anceſtor was two hundred. and fifty years ago. 
I am a young man with very old penſions— 
he is an old man with very young penſions 
that's all.” | 
« That's all!“ indeed! and is that really 
all ? Have the public at large no more right to 
enquire into the conſtitution of perſons than 
the people, as the mitred Rocheſter fays, 
have in reſpect to the making of laws . Is 
the dove-houſe of fancy pigeons, whether they 
be true in feather or not, to be thus unequi- 
vocally filled, and are all who have ſeized, or 
who have been even enticed into a vacant Bale, 
to be ſubject to no future enquiries : Why 
then, tear the pen from me at once: tear it 
alſo from every abler or weaker hand ; let 
criticiſm, whenever a man be full gorged, 
or be deſirous to force himſelf into the bed 
of luxury, be ſtripped at once of her lungs, 
her faculties, and her efforts; and let a legal 
act of that kind, ſtamped with the uſual 
authorities, be exalted into a freſh ſervice to- 
wards a then blind, and ignorant, and fooliſh 
nation; or, as you are pleaſed to ſpeak of his 
Grace's 


( 56 
Grace's product of land, * ſtill more to ſtupily 
the dull Engliſh brain.” 

But, Sir, until that obtain (I hope, how- 
ever, it never will obtain) we fhall go on in 
the uſual way. We ſhall think as we have 
been accuſtomed to think ; we ſhall examine 
as we have been uſed to examine ; we ſhall 
continue to decide aecording to © exiſting. 
circumſtances,” That phraſe I am ſure you 
will like; I therefore proceed to fay, that we 
ſhall do this as members of a free country : 1s 
it not then extremely hard, that the tongues 
of the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lau- 
derdale (and about the juftice or injuſtice of 
your penſion) ſhould alone be ſtopped—that a 
* jackall,” I again uſe your own expreſſion, 
may be ſuffered to ſlaver over and ultimately 
devour his delegated portion of offal” with- 
out any enquiry how, or in what degree of 
compariſon, he, among the reſt, has hunted 
faithfully for the public and his employers ? 

In truth, Sir, without any invidious glance 
at your penſion, every man's emolument, of 
whatever nature it may be, together with 21s 
mode of acquiſition, is a fair and free ſubject of 
enquiry. To this no man, even of the moſt 


delicate feelings, I was about to add, no truly 
honeſt 
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honeſt man, can juſtly object: but, if I qua- 
lify the latter epithet, I muſt follow it up by 
the obſervation that ** he who feels he deſerves,” 
will not be in the leaſt angry about any inveſ- 
tigation which can poſſibly be made. I, for 
my own part, ſhould rather provoke to the 
combat: it muſt lead to the proof. And, 
ſo far ſhould I be from harbouring any pee- 
viſhneſs towards my adverſaries (were they 
indeed perſonally my enemies) I ſhould thank 
them for the opportunity they afforded for a 
complete vindication :—of proving, as you 
{till think of yourſelf, that the ſtate was ſtill 
indebted and ſcanty of reward to me. 

Let me here, by way of elucidation, draw 
a parallel between you and myſelf. I have 
hinted at ſuch a circumſtance, let it now be 
realized, Do not ſtart at the ſeemingly de- 
gradatory idea of comparing myſelf with you, 
but ſay at once, as once you would have ſaid, 
„J alſo am but a man. — Man, indeed, 
ſhould be compared with man. It is the only 
true criterion of excellence. You may ex- 
tract your reaſoning from Leviathans and Per- 
rywinkles, but, with your leave, it is an undue 
degradation of the ſpecies. 
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But, upon ſecond thoughts, (for if I were 
to heel cocks for fighting, I would make their 
artificial ſpurs as much as poffible alike) I will 
adopt your own method of argument. As 
you have made the Duke of Bedford a Levia- 
than, ſo, mutatis mutandis, you ſhall be my 
Leviathan and myfelf one of the Perrywinkles 
of the day. 

Suppoſe then, Sir, (you ſee I deal in ſup- 
| poſitions throughout) that I were about to be 
penſioned. Among other idle news, ſuch a 
circumſtance might poſſibly reach your“ ſo- 
litary abode.” Unknown then, as I am to 


3 you, even by name, and “ deſolate” as you ſay 


you are, yet would not your patriotiſm or cu- 
rioſity be excited? Would you not enquire 
who I was, what I was, and how I had de- 
ſerved an exaltation into your penſionary and 
honourable corps ? And if your reſearches in- 
| duced you to think (we can none of us help 
thinking ſometimes) that my oſtenſible merits 
were greatly, very ſuperabundantly overpaid, 
or about to be ſo, would you not conceive 
yourſelf to be intereſted in the fact, or, at leaſt, 
that you had a right to give your opinion of 
it , whether in public or in private ?—Would 
you not even think it your duty, although no 

longer 
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longer a part of the legiſlative body of the 
realm (remember his Grace of Bedford is) 
to watch over the public purſe ? Or would 
you conceive I had any right to complain, 
much leſs to ſpout forth a torrent of the 
moſt acrimonious language againſt you and 
your remoteſt Aborigines; for ſtill, as you 
would contrive to have it believed, endea- 
vouring to do good to the community at 
large, by combating an undeſerved, at leaſt 
a very exorbitant penſion ? 

But, to relinquiſh the nauſeous theme 
of egotiſm, I recur again more immediate- 
ly to my ſubject. I have ſtated: that his 
Grace of Bedford, in a penſſoned kind of view, 
cannot be compared with yourſelf. This 
indeed is ſincerely my opinion; and ſuch 
further reaſoning as I have to back it ſhall 
now immediately follow. 

To proceed therefore ee I muſt 
allow with you, that his Grace poſſeſſes an 
almoſt princely fortune. For the ſake of 
perſpicuity, let us give it a name. You, if 
report be true, have only three thouſand 
ſeven hundred a year, (all ſolid en how- 
ever) his Grace fifty thouſand, or more. 


But what part of the Duke of Bedford's 
C'2 fortune 
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fortune was to him a gift, or is now at the 
mercy of any man living or dead? Your 
penſion, I ſpeak with due deference to wiſer 
heads, may remain, even for years, unpaid 
without any compulſion on your part; but 
not one acre, not one houſe, not even one 
{ſhilling of what is due to his Grace can 
come under that predicament. Is not this 
a ſpecific difference ?—In fact, his Grace's 
Polſeſſions are far, very far above what could 
be granted, I think, to any one individual ; 
and they are the produce, not of original 
grants (for any man, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, may, although penſioned, leave his 
family beggars) but of the induſtry and 
frugality of his anceſtors, in ſucceſſive ac- 
cumulation, without any new burden upon 
the public, but rather of increaſing advant- 
age, by finding a mean of ſubſiſtence for the 
laborious and ſuffering poor. 

And here, Sir, I {ſhould take leave of 
you and your pamphlet, did not the con- 
cluding part, reſpecting war, and, if I un- 
derſtand you right, perpetual war, arreſt my 
pen. You ſay (page 80) © Whatever his 
Grace may think of my demerits with re- 
gard to the war with regicide, he will find 
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my guilt confined to that alone. He never 
ſhall, with any colour of reaſon, accuſe me of 
| being the author of a peace with regicide.”— _ 
Now, Sir, I am no regicide, no jacobin, no 
_ admirer of regicides any more than your- 
ſelf; I am as much an enthuſiaſt as you 
can be for my king, for the lords, for the 
commons, for the conſtitution of my coun- 
try; I am no ſtickler for © Paine's Rights 
of Man,” for I have endeavoured to write. 
that book down :—but I am a lover of 
peace, I do feel an intereſt for all my fel- 
low creatures in their reſpective ranks and 
ſtation (not otherwiſe) and for their accul- 
tomed ſhare of comfort and domeſtic hap- 
pineſs. Theſe, war of every kind, in my 
humble judgment, muſt materially diſturb. 
I know indeed perſonally, if that may be 
admitted for argument, that my own in- 
come during the war has been diminiſhed 
at leaſt one third in its value. It is, I believe, 
the caſe with many thouſand others. It has 
affected all the middling and lower claſſes 
of people, not more by an unavoidable in- 
creaſe of taxes, than by the riſe of every 
neceſſary in life. I hope, therefore, that 


neither my n. nor principles will be 
impeached 
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impeached, becauſe I prefer peace, as ſoon 
as it can be properly obtained, to what you 
ſeem to wiſh, an endleſs and eternal war. 
For, an honourable peace out of the queſ- 
tion, let me aſk what you can have in view? 


Cui bono 2—If indeed the paſt could be re- 


called: if the late unfortunate and good 
monarch of France (for good and unfortu- 
nate I always thought him) together with 


his queen and innocent offspring could re- 
ſume exiſtence, —-then indeed a war, to 


preferve and render them happy as at firſt, 
might be carried on with ſpirit, with in- 


creaſing animation, with unabating zeal. 


But—they are gone to that place © from 


- whole bourne no traveller returns.” They 


want not now either pity or aſſiſtance. It 
is paſt ;—and I hope they are in a more 
glorious, as well as a more peaceful clime. 
Why then war for the dead? Why ſend 
thouſands after thouſands to an early 
grave? Why make children fatherleſs, 
wives untimely clad © in widowed weed ?” 
Why make many ſurvivors, once comfort- 
able in their reſpective ſtations, to endure 
the ſcanty meal for the gratification of a 
dropſical thirit—for what never can be re- 
; 0 Salled 
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called? Are theſe really the ſentiments of 
a deſolate old man,” of © a man hardly to 

be claſſed with the living ?” 

The only motive for now carrying on the 

war, if I underſtand, or rightly deem of it, 

according to the ſentiments of the executive 

department, is to bring on a ſafe and honour- 

able peace with the powers, however crimi- 

nal or guilty, that are. Why then ſhould 

you wiſh to be ingle in blowing up the expir- 

ing embers of animoſity, (ſay too of juſt ani- 

moſity, nay, of profound abhorrence while 

it could be of any avail) to puſh back for 

ever that ſalutary object, that wound-heal- 

ing balm of returning peace? 

There was a time perhaps, putting hu- 

manity towards thoſe who ſuffer moſt by - | 
Var out of the queſtion, when you would | 

have thought, when you might have ſpoken 

otherwiſe. For, was there not a time, Sir, 

when you too, according to your rank in 
life and wiſhes, thought you had but ar ef- 

ficient income? And had this never been re- 

medied by the ample penſion you now enjoy, 

would you have choſen to ſuffer a retrench- 

ment of any of thoſe innocent enjoyments 
to which you had been accuſtomed ? Would 

you 
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you then have been an advocate for per- 
petual war, ſmarting under and feeling its 
effect; or would you now, penſioned and at 
eaſe as you are, (excuſe my only harſh ex- 
preſſion, for if I have made ule of any 
other, they are borrowed from your own 
pamphlet) would you now, I repeat, take 
your chance for a full ſhare of it in famine, 
in deſolation, in deſtruction, and the ſword ? 
For—turn over the volume of all hiſtory, 
and confute this fact if you can. I ſay 
again that war, however juſt, 1s the natural 
parent of famine, of deſolation, of deſtruc- 
tion, and the ſword. What war can be ad- 
verted to where ſome of theſe calamities are 
not to be found? What war, without deſo— 
lation to peaceful and unoffending indivi- 
duals, as well as to thoſe more intimately 
concerned, and who are paid for their 
chance of ſuffering ? What war, without 
carnage and deſtruttion ; what war, without 
fome degrees (may the degrees never ariſe 
above comparative, or mount up to the full 
ſtandard of poſitive) of famine and want? 
What war, without the relentlels fury of 
the {word ?—From theſe, religion, you will 
excule the unfaſhionable and undiplomatic 

| phraſe ; 
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phraſe ; from theſe humanity; from thefe even 
policy, after a certain, perhaps neceſſary ſtand- 
ard of evacuation, is compelled to turn her 
eyes. | | 
And now, Sir, (in alluſion to your idea 
of perpetual war, and not on account of what 
you have been pleaſed to ſay of the Duke of 
Bedford,) I will take one more glance at your 
penſion. I fear indeed, while it has fortified 
you againſt any ſpecies of public diſtreſs, (for 
were all the neceſſaries of life even ten times 
dearer than they are, it would not preclude 
you from their regular enjoyment,) it has alſo 
palſied the dictates of, I would hope, a na- 
turally warm and ſuſceptible heart. The rich 
Dives thought not of the miſeries of a La- 
zarus. You now, perhaps, to uſe your own 
language, © have nothing to attend to but the 
lazy enjoyment of undiſturbed poſſeſſions ;” 
or, as you ſee not the diſtreſs of the middling 
and lower claſſes of people, your own well ap- 
pointed board, (it is your own fault if it be 
otherwiſe) has lulled you into the idea that 
no ſuch thing exiſts. © Poor rich man, 
(page 9,) as you ſtyle the Duke of Bedford in 
a ſuppoſed political deficiency of knowledge, 
compared with your own attainments, “ poor 
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rich man, I fay to you in compariſon with 
myſelf in this caſe, you muſt indeed have ſhut 
yourſelf up in your Caſtle of plenty if theſe 
things have been hidden from your eyes, 
They are indeed ſo notorious, that I will not 
trouble you with any further elucidation. 

I am now therefore about to take my leave, 
But, before I do this, you, perhaps, may be 
inclined in return to aſk me, Cui bons? Why 
have I meddled with you or your pamphlet? 
I will tell you frankly, Not as a democrat 
or leveller, or deſpiſer of opulence or digni- 
ties, that I totally diſclaim ; not as a check, 
(if I were vain enough to ſuppoſe ſuch a 
thing was in my power of accompliſhment) 
upon the executive department, in ſelecting 
objects for the grant of penſions, that alſo I 
moſt unequivocally diſavow; not to cavil at 
the diſtinctions of rich and poor and a middle 
claſs of people, for I know the utility, as well 
as the neceſſity for each, in a well governed 
ſtate, as a combination of mutual good ; not 
therefore in the ſpirit of envy againſt your 
penſion, (deſerved or undeſerved, for I trou- 
ble not myſelf,” as Sancho Pancha fays, © to 
verify that,) but becauſe I conceive your at- 
tack upon his Grace of Bedford's anceſtors is 

unjuſt 


1 
unjuſt in the firſt inſtancę towards him; and 
may hereafter become a precedent for a fimilar at- 
tack upon every nobleman's and gentleman's fa- 
mily in the kingdom, For this did I take up 
the pen; and, if to defend, as far as my 
powers extend, any and every perſon, under 
ſuch circumſtances be a fault, I am ready to 
exclaim with Terence, Hæc mea culpa fa- 
teor fieri,” I ſubjoin my addreſs, and am, &c. 


Great Mitre- court, 
Fenchurch ſtreet, London. 
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